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PROFILES  OF  ADOPTED  CHILDREN 

AND 

GUARDIANSHIP  CHILDREN 

FY'94 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  was  established  in  1980  with  a  primary 
mission  to  protect  children  and  strengthen  families.  Families  are  assisted  through  a  variety 
of  supportive  services  aimed  at  creating  a  safe,  nurturing  environment  for  their  children. 
In  some  cases,  in-home  services  or  temporary  substitute  care  are  not  adequate  to  maintain 
or  reunite  the  family.  In  such  instances,  DSS  obtains  permanent  custody  of  the  children 
and  develops  an  appropriate  permanent  plan  for  them.  DSS  supports  three  alternative 
plans  for  children  who  cannot  be  returned  home:  adoption,  guardianship,  and  supervised 
independent  living.  The  permanent  plan  outcomes  analyzed  in  this  statistical  report  are 
adoption  and  guardianship. 

In  FY'94,  children  leaving  placement  for  adoption  or  guardianship  had  spent 
between  three  and  four  years  (median)  in  substitute  care.  A  relatively  new  law,  Chapter 
303  of  the  Acts  of  1992,  was  established  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  children  spend  in 
substitute  care  waiting  to  be  adopted. 

In  December  1992,  Governor  Weld  signed  into  law  Chapter  303,  an  "Act 
Expediting  Resolution  of  Legal  Proceedings  Involving  Children  in  Need  of  Care  and 
Protection."  Chapter  303  amends  the  Chapter  119  (Care  and  Protection  of  Children)  and 
Chapter  210  (Parental  Rights  and  Adoption)  laws.  The  new  law  describes  13  factors  to  be 
used  in  determining  parental  unfitness  and  permits  parental  rights  to  be  terminated  as  part 
of  a  care  and  protection  proceeding.  DSS  staff  file  a  Care  and  Protection  petition  in  court 
when  a  child  is  at  risk  of  maltreatment  if  left  at  home.  If  the  petition  is  granted,  DSS  takes 
temporary  custody  o/  the  child  and  places  the  child  in  substitute  care.  The  flow  chart  on 
the  following  page  shows  where  a  Care  and  Protection  petition  occurs  in  the  sequence  of 
events  leading  to  an  adoption.  Chapter  303  makes  three  major  changes: ' 

•  Allows  for  the  termination  of  parental  rights  in  a  Care  and  Protection  proceeding 

•  Establishes  a  time  frame  within  which  Care  and  Protection  cases  should  be  adjudicated 

•  Sets  forth  the  appropriate  factors  to  consider  when  deciding  the  issue  of  parental 
fitness 


From  "A  guide  to  understanding  and  implementing  new  Massachusetts  Laws"  by  A.  Grey,  DSS  General 
Counsel.  An  article  appearing  in  "Kids  Our  Common  Wealth,"  Vol.  3-Num.  2  (March  1993)--a  DSS 
publication. 


General  Outline  of  the  Adoption  Process 
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The  opportunity  to  terminate  parental  rights  at  a  care  and  protection  proceeding  should 
result  in  earlier  development  of  permanency  plans  and  more  expeditious  movement  of 
cases  through  the  courts.  In  March  1994,  DSS  distributed  protocols  to  all  staff  explaining 
how  to  implement  Chapter  303. 

"Chapter  303  will  affect  the  way  service  plans  are  written,  services  are 
delivered,  permanency  planning  decisions  are  made,  and  how  DSS 
presents  cases  in  the  courts... Because  the  decision  of  whether  to  seek 
termination  of  parental  rights  will  be  made  more  frequently  and 
sometime  earlier  in  the  development  of  a  clinical  case,  there  will  have 
to  be  revisions  in  the  clinical  case  conference/legal  case  conference/ 
permanency  planning  conference  system... At  virtually  every  important 
stage  of  a  clinical  case... the  question  should  be  asked  as  to  whether 
parental  rights  should  be  terminated. ..Termination  of  parental  rights 
can  and  should  be  brought  when  there  is  a  reasonable  belief  that 
parental  unfitness  will  be  proven  at  the  time  of  trial."2 


Children  with  a  Goal  of  Adoption 

At  the  beginning  of  FY'94,  there  were  12,577  children  under  18  years  old  in 
placement  (substitute  care).  Thirty-four  percent  (4,244)  of  these  children  had  a  service 
plan  goal  of  adoption.  By  the  end  of  FY'94,  the  placement  population  had  grown  to 
12,977  children.  Thirty-five  percent  (4,522)  of  these  children  were  on  the  adoption  track. 
Of  the  4,522  children,  2,739  (61%)  were  matched  to  a  potential  adoptive  family  (Fig.  1). 
However,  only  974  of  these  children  were  legally  "free."  This  backlog  of  children  waiting 
to  be  freed  is  related  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  foster  care  population  from  1988  through 
1991.  Contributing  factors  to  the  increase  in  foster  children  were  the  escalation  in 
parental  substance  abuse  (crack/cocaine)  and  the  overburdened  court  system.  Although 
Chapter  303  is  a  major  asset  in  reducing  the  time  children  spend  in  placement,  it  has  only 
been  in  effect  for  one-and-a-half  years  (as  of  June  30,  1994—the  end  of  FY'94).  With 
each  successive  year,  Chapter  303's  impact  on  the  number  of  children  legally  free  for 
adoption  will  become  more  pronounced. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  FY'94,  the  number  of  children  with  a  goal  of 
adoption  went  from  4,244  to  4,522.  The  1,068  children  adopted  in  FY'94  were  more  than 
offset  by  approximately  2,000  new  children  entering  the  adoption  system.  To  ensure  that 
these  children  do  not  remain  in  placement  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  DSS  will  need 
continued  support  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  resources  to  duplicate  or  surpass  the 
number  of  adoptions  achieved  in  FY'94. 


2  From  "Update  on  Chapter  303:  Implementing  new  law  requires  great  thought  and  care,"  an  article 
appearing  in  "Kids  Our  Common  Wealth,"  Vol.  3-Num.  3  (May  1993)--a  DSS  publication. 


Continued  efforts  by  DSS  to  find  permanent  homes  and  finalize  adoptions  are 
expected  to  alter  the  diagram  below.  By  July  1995,  many  of  the  "freed"  children  will  have 
been  adopted  or  matched  to  approved  families.  Children  classified  as  "free"  or  "not  free" 
will  include  many  new  children  who  have  entered  the  adoption  system  earlier  because  of 
DSS'  implementation  of  Chapter  303. 


Figure  1.  Adoption  and  Legal  Status  of  Children 

in  Placement  with  a  Service  Plan  Goal 

of  Adoption  (July  1994) 
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(*)  Free  =  legally  free  for  adoption 
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ADOPTED  CHILDREN 


During  FY' 94,  DSS  finalized  adoptions  for  1,068  children.  This  is  the  highest 
number  of  adoptions  completed  in  the  history  of  the  Department.  Adoption  counts  for  the 
past  15  years  are  presented  below  (Fig.  2  and  Table  1). 


Figure  2.  Adopted  Children 
(FY'80  -  FY'94) 
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Table  1.  Children  Adopted  (FY'80  -  FY'94) 


Adoptions 

Annual  Change 

Fiscal  Year 

No. 

% 

1980 

279 

- 

1981 

523 

87% 

1982 

570 

9% 

1983 

539 

-5% 

1984 

435 

-19% 

1985 

400 

-8% 

1986 

412 

3% 

1987 

460 

12% 

1988 

536 

17% 

1989 

589 

10% 

1990 

554 

-6% 

1991 

595 

7% 

1992 

599 

1% 

1993 

709 

18% 

1994 

1,068 

51% 

NOTE:  FY'80  adoptions  were  completed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


DSS  staff  completed  826  adoptions  in  FY'94.  Contracted  agencies  were 
responsible  for  227  adoptions.  These  private  agencies  were  monitored  by  the  DSS 
Adoption  Unit  at  Central  Office.  The  15  remaining  adoptions  were  credited  to 
"partnership"  (PAS)  agencies  contracted  for  casework  through  one  of  the  DSS  regional 
offices. 

Geographically,  the  Boston  and  Western  DSS  Regions  completed  the  highest 
numbers  of  adoptions,  205  and  189,  respectively  (Fig.  3).  Among  DSS  area  offices, 
Solomon  Carter  Fuller  (74),  Holyoke  (64),  Springfield  (56),  and  Lynn  (50)  finalized  the 
most  adoptions  (Table  2). 
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Figure  3.  Adopted  Children  by  DSS  Region 
FY'94 
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Table  2.  DSS  Area  Office  Adoptions,  FY'94 


Adoptions 

Adoptions 

DSS  Area  Offices 

No. 

DSS  Area  Offices 

No. 

Pittsfield 

28 

Waltham 

10 

Greenfield/Northampton 

37 

Quincy/Coastal 

15 

Holyoke/Westfield 

64 

Attleboro 

7 

Springfield 

56 

Taunton 

11 

Fitchburg/Gardner 

24 

Brockton 

26 

South  Central/Blackstone  Valley 

20 

Fall  River 

30 

Worcester 

30 

New  Bedford 

21 

Lowell 

35 

Plymouth/Cape  &  Islands 

29 

Lawrence 

37 

Morton  Street 

30 

Haverhill 

20 

Dimock  Street 

14 

Cape  Ann 

8 

Allston/Brighton 

13 

Lynn 

50 

Solomon  Carter  Fuller  M.H.C. 

74 

Maiden 

17 

Fields  Corner 

33 

Framingham 

23 

Harbor 

33 

Cambridge/Somerville 

31 

Contracted  Agencies 

242 

Table  3  presents  a  regional  comparison  of  the  number  of  adoptions  during  FY'94 
relative  to  the  number  of  children  in  placement  with  a  goal  of  adoption  at  the  beginning  of 
FY'94.  The  Metro  Region  had  the  highest  adoption  rate  (28%)  and  Boston  had  the 
lowest  (17%).  Although  the  Boston  achieved  the  highest  number  of  regional  adoptions, 
they  had  the  lowest  adoption  rate  due  to  the  large  number  of  children  with  a  goal  of 
adoption  (Table  3). 


Table  3.  Regional  Adoption  Rates,  FY'94 


All  Children 

Black  Children 

In  Placement 

In  Placement 

w/Adoption  Goal 

Adopted 

Adoption 

w/Adoption  Goal 

Adopted 

Adoption 

at  Start  of  FY'94 

in  FY'94 

Rate(*) 

at  Start  of  FY'94 

in  FY'94 

Rate(*) 

DSS  Region 

(No.) 

(No.) 

m 

(No.) 

(%  of  All  Children) 

(No.) 

West 

713 

189 

27% 

178 

25% 

31 

17% 

Central 

337 

74 

22% 

34 

10% 

3 

9% 

Northeast 

587 

150 

26% 

76 

13% 

24 

32% 

Metro 

345 

98 

28% 

54 

16% 

12 

22% 

Southeast 

547 

125 

23% 

125 

23% 

18 

14% 

Boston 

1,198 

205 

17% 

789 

66% 

139 

18% 

Central  Office 

517 

227 

44% 

230 

44% 

110 

48% 

State 

4,244 

1,068 

25% 

1,486 

35% 

337 

23% 

(*)  Adoption  Rate  =  (number  of  children  adopted  during  year)  /  (number  of  children  with  adoption  goal  at  start  of  year)  X 1 00% 
NOTE:  Children  are  individuals  under  18  years  old. 


Sex  and  Age 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  adopted  children  were  girls  and  48%  were  boys  (Table  4). 
At  the  time  of  data  compilation,  gender  was  unspecified  for  1%  of  the  children.  The 
largest  numbers  of  adopted  children  were  between  the  ages  of  2  and  6  years  (Fig.  4). 
Adolescents  accounted  for  only  11%  of  all  adoptions  (Table  4).  The  median  age  of  all 
adopted  children  was  6  years  (5  years  for  white  and  6  years  for  both  black  and  Hispanic 
children). 

Table  4.  Adopted  Children:  Age  and  Sex,  FY'94 


Sex 


Female 

Male 

Unspecified 

Total 

Age  (yrs) 

No.            % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

0-2 

84          60% 

56 

40% 

1 

1% 

141 

13% 

3-5 

174         46% 

202 

53% 

4 

1% 

380 

36% 

6.8 

133          51% 

123 

47% 

3 

1% 

259 

24% 

9-11 

94          54% 

78 

45% 

2 

1% 

174 

16% 

12-18 

58          51% 

53 

46% 

3 

3% 

114 

11% 

Total 

543          51% 

512 

48% 

13 

1% 

1,068 

100% 
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Figure  4.  Age  and  Sex  of  Children  Adopted 
during  July  1, 1993  -  June  30, 1994 
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Regional  comparisons  of  the  age  distributions  of  adopted  children  showed  a  shift 
towards  younger  children  in  the  Northeastern  Region,  and  conversely,  a  shift  towards 
older  children  in  the  Western  Region  (Table  5).  This  tendency  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  comparing  the  regional  proportions  of  children  under  6  years  old  and  children  over  8 
years  old.  Contracted  agency  (Central  Office)  adoptions  were  notable  for  their  higher 
proportions  of  children  6-8  and  12-18  years  old  (Table  5). 


Table  5.  Adopted  Children:  DSS  Region  and  Age,  FY'94 


DSS  Ge-  graphic  Reg 

ion 

Central 
Office  (*) 

West 

Central 

Northeast 

Metro 

Southeast 

Boston 

Total 

Age  (Yrs) 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No.      % 

0-2 

22 

12% 

13 

18% 

29 

19% 

16 

16% 

19 

15% 

26 

13% 

16 

7% 

141       13% 

3-5 

64 

34% 

25 

34% 

63 

42% 

35 

36% 

48 

38% 

78 

38% 

67 

30% 

380      36% 

6-8 

38 

20% 

15 

20% 

33 

22% 

25 

26% 

29 

23% 

49 

24% 

70 

31% 

259      24% 

9-11 

42 

22% 

14 

19% 

13 

9% 

17 

17% 

20 

16% 

31 

15% 

37 

16% 

174      16% 

12-18 

23 

12% 

7 

9% 

12 

8% 

5 

5% 

9 

7% 

21 

10% 

37 

16% 

114      11% 

Total 

189 

100% 

74 

100% 

150 

100% 

98 

100% 

125 

100% 

205 

100% 

227 

100% 

1,068    100% 

(*)  Adoptions  completed  by  private  agencies  contracted  through  Central  Office. 
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Sibling  Group  Adoptions 

The  1,068  adoptions  were  comprised  of  568  (53%)  children  from  223  sibling 
groups  (see  chart  below).  In  67%  (150)  of  the  sibling  groups,  all  the  siblings  were 
adopted  by  a  single  family.  Sibling  group  size  was  mostly  2  or  3  children.  The  exceptions 
were  7  families  who  adopted  4  siblings,  3  families  who  adopted  5,  and  1  family  who 
adopted  6.  In  50  other  sibling  groups,  the  children  were  split  among  2  or  more  families. 
However,  in  half  of  these  sibling  groups,  two  or  more  siblings  remained  together.  DSS 
makes  every  effort  to  keep  sibling  groups  intact.  An  adoption  subsidy  may  be  provided  to 
families  adopting  sibling  groups  (includes  half- siblings)  (see  subsidies  and  special  needs  on 
pages  23  and  24). 


1,068  Children 
Adopted 


500  Single 
Children 


150  Sibling 
Groups 


One  Family 
per  Sibling  Group 


568  Children  with 
Siblings 


223  Sibling 
Groups 


50  Sibling 
Groups 


Multiple  Families 
per  Sibling  Group 


24  Sibling 
Groups 


Unknown 

if  Siblings 

Remained  Together 


25  Sibling 
Groups 


2  or  More  Siblings 
Remained  Together 


25  Sibling 
Groups 


Each  Sibling 

Adopted  by  a 

Different  Family 


Language  and  Ethnicity/Race 

English  was  identified  as  the  preferred  language  for  88%  (942)  of  all  adopted 
children.  Forty-five  children  spoke  Spanish.  Other  identified  languages  were:  Khmer 
Cambodian  (6  children),  Chinese  (1),  and  Haitian  Creole  (1).  The  language  of  three 
children  was  recorded  as  "other."  A  preferred  language  was  not  specified  for  70  children; 
however,  it  is  presumed  to  be  English. 

The  primary  ethnic/racial  categories  of  adopted  children  were:  50%  white,  32% 
black,  11%  Hispanic,  and  1%  Asian  (Table  6).  The  ethnicity  of  the  remaining  6%  were 
unspecified.  Regionally,  the  proportion  of  white  adoptions  ranged  from  20%  in  Boston  to 
89%  in  Central  (Table  6).  Hispanic  adoptions  were  most  prominent  in  the  Western  and 
Northeastern  Regions. 


Table  6.  Child's  Ethnicity/Race  by  DSS  Region,  FY'94 


DSS  Region 

iton 

Central 
Office  (•) 

T< 

West 

Central 

Northeast 

Metro 

Southeast 

BO! 

Dtal 

Ethnicity/Race 

No. 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

N 

% 

No 

% 

No. 

% 

N 

% 

White 

95 

50% 

66 

89% 

93 

62% 

72 

73% 

89 

71% 

40 

20% 

81 

36% 

536 

50% 

Black 

31 

16% 

3 

4% 

24 

16% 

12 

12% 

18 

14% 

139 

68% 

110 

48% 

337 

32% 

Hispanic 

35 

19% 

5 

7% 

22 

15% 

8 

8% 

9 

7% 

13 

6% 

25 

11% 

117 

11% 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

_ 

_. 

- 

— 

1 

1% 

- 

— 

— 

7 

3% 

- 

— 

8 

1% 

Other 

4 

2% 

- 

— 

9 

6% 

5 

5% 

5 

4% 

4 

2% 

6 

3% 

33 

3% 

Unspecified 

24 

13% 

- 

— 

1 

1% 

1 

1% 

4 

3% 

2 

1% 

5 

2% 

37 

3% 

Total 

189 

100% 

74 

100% 

150 

100% 

98 

100% 

125 

100% 

205 

100% 

227 

100% 

1,068 

100% 

White  includes  Portuguese. 
Black  includes  Cape  Verdean. 

(")  Adoptions  completed  by  private  agencies  contracted  through  Central  Office. 


Black  adoptions  increased  80%  (337  children)  from  FY'93  to  FY'94  while 
Hispanic  adoptions  grew  by  33%  (117)  (Table  7).  From  FY'85  to  FY'94,  the  proportion 
of  black  children  adopted  rose  from  10%  to  32%  (Table  7).  The  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  Hispanic  adoptions  was  not  as  dramatic— 8%  to  11%.  During  the  same 
period,  white  adoptions  went  from  74%  to  50%  of  the  total. 
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Table  7.  Adopted  Children:  Ethnicity/Race,  FY'83  -  FY'94 


Ethnicity/Race 


White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Unspecified 

Total 

Fiscal  Year 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Source  (1) 

1985 

297 

74% 

41 

10% 

32 

8% 

24 

6% 

6 

2% 

400 

Log 

1986 

309 

75% 

58 

14% 

25 

6% 

20 

5% 

0 

0% 

412 

Log 

1987 

289 

66% 

79 

18% 

31 

7% 

42 

10% 

0 

0% 

441 

Log 

1987 

304 

66% 

65 

14% 

32 

7% 

44 

10% 

15 

3% 

460 

ASSIST 

1988 

350 

65% 

90 

17% 

33 

6% 

53 

10% 

10 

2% 

536 

ASSIST 

1989 

428 

73% 

72 

12% 

49 

8% 

29 

5% 

11 

2% 

589 

ASSIST 

1990 

382 

69% 

68 

12% 

61 

11% 

31 

6% 

12 

2% 

554 

ASSIST 

1991 

369 

62% 

124 

21% 

50 

8% 

37 

6% 

15 

3% 

595 

ASSIST 

1992 

381 

64% 

106 

18% 

77 

13% 

22 

4% 

13 

2% 

599 

ASSIST 

1993 

377 

53% 

187 

26% 

88 

12% 

41 

6% 

16 

2% 

709 

ASSIST 

1994 

536 

50% 

337 

32% 

117 

11% 

41 

4% 

37 

3% 

1,068 

ASSIST 

NOTE:  Precentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding-off. 

(1 )  Log  =  Manual  Log  Tabulations 

ASSIST  =  Statistics  generated  from  DSS  database. 


ADOPTIVE  PARENT  PROFILE 

Trans-Racial  Adoptions 

There  were  146  (14%)  trans-racial  adoptions  in  FY'94  (Table  8).  Fifty  percent  of 
these  adoptions  involved  black  children  (Table  9).  The  ethnicity/race  of  the  remaining 
children  was:  Hispanic  (27%),  white  (18%),  and  Asian  (5%).  White  families  adopted  58 
black  children,  31  Hispanic,  and  8  Asian  children  (Table  9).  In  most  trans-racial 
adoptions,  the  children  were  adopted  by  relatives  and  foster  parents  with  whom  they  had 
been  in  placement  (90  by  foster  parents,  21  kinship  vs.  22  recruited  and  13  unspecified). 


Table  8.  Trans-Racial  Adoption  and  Child's  Ethnicity/Race,  FY'94 


Trans-Racial  Adoption 

Yes 

No 

Unspecified 

Total 

Ethnicity/Race 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

White 

26 

5% 

466 

87% 

44 

8% 

536 

Black 

73 

22% 

225 

67% 

39 

12% 

337 

Hispanic 

39 

33% 

61 

52% 

17 

15% 

117 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

8 

100% 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Other 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

100% 

33 

Unspecified 

- 

— 

- 

— 

37 

100% 

37 

Total 

146 

14% 

752 

70% 

170 

16% 

1,068 

White  includes  Portuguese. 
Black  includes  Cape  Verdean. 
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Table  9.  Trans-Racial  Adoptions:  Child  and  Adoptive  Parent  Ethnicity/Race,  FY'94 


Adoptive  Parent(s)  Etr 

nicity/Race 

Child 

White  & 

Black  & 

Black  & 

Ethnicity/Race 

White 

Black 

Hispan 

c      Native  American 

Black 

Hispanic 

Native  American 

Total 

White 

- 

16 

8 

1 

- 

1 

- 

26 

Black 

58 

- 

14 

1 

- 

- 

— 

73 

Hispanic 

31 

4 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

39 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Total 

97 

20 

22 

2 

2 

1 

2 

146 

White  includes  Portuguese. 
Black  includes  Cape  Verdean 


Marital  Status 


Sixty-six  percent  (703)  of  the  1,068  children  were  adopted  by  a  married  couple 
(Table  10).  The  remaining  children  were  adopted  by  unmarried  individuals:  15%  never 
married,  12%  divorced,  4%  widowed,  and  3%  separated. 

Table  10.  Adoptive  Parent  Marital  Status,  FY'94 


Adoption  Count 

Marital  Status 

No.       % 

Married 

703       66% 

Separated 

2S-         3% 

Divorced 

128        12% 

Widowed 

48         4% 

Never  Married 

160        15% 

Total 

1,068      100% 

Ethnicity/Race  of  Adoptive  Parents  and  Type  of  Adoptive  Home 

Forty-one  percent  (440)  of  the  FY'94  adoptions  were  by  unrelated  foster  parents 
(Table  1 1).  Relatives  accounted  for  28%  while  families  recruited  as  an  adoptive  resource 
provided  homes  to  19%  of  the  children.  Private  agencies  contracted  through  Central 
Office  completed  the  highest  number  of  recruited  family  adoptions  (Table  11). 


Table  11.  Type  of  Adoptive  Home  by  DSS  Region,  FY'94 


Type  of  Adoptive  Home 

Foster  Family 

Kinship 

Recruited  Family 

Unspecified 

Total 

DSS  Region 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

West 

82 

43% 

40 

21% 

9 

5% 

58 

31% 

189 

Central 

21 

28% 

16 

22% 

16 

22% 

21 

28% 

74 

Northeast 

68 

45% 

38 

25% 

35 

23% 

9 

6% 

150 

Metro 

38 

39% 

27 

28% 

25 

26% 

8 

8% 

98 

Southeast 

60 

48% 

34 

27% 

25 

20% 

6 

5% 

125 

Boston 

85 

41% 

93 

45% 

11 

5% 

16 

8% 

205 

Central  Office 

86 

38% 

47 

21% 

83 

37% 

11 

5% 

227 

Total 

440 

41% 

295 

28% 

204 

19% 

129 

12% 

1,068 
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Adoptions  by  relatives  (kinship)  were  most  prominent  in  the  Boston  Region  (Table 
11).  Compared  to  white  children,  there  was  a  greater  tendency  for  black  and  Hispanic 
children  to  be  adopted  by  relatives  (Table  12).  White  children  were  more  likely  to  be 
recruited  adoptions. 

Table  12.  Child's  Ethnicity/Race  by  Type  of  Adoptive  Home,  FY'94 


Type  of 

Adoptive  Home 

Foster  Family 

No.       % 

Kinship 

No.        % 

Recruited  Family 

No.        % 

Unspecified 

No.      % 

Total 

Ethnicity/Race 

No. 

White 

221 

41% 

112 

21% 

129 

24% 

74 

14% 

536 

Black 

143 

42% 

129 

38% 

42 

12% 

23 

7% 

337 

Hispanic 

42 

36% 

37 

32% 

19 

16% 

19 

16% 

117 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

6 

75% 

- 

- 

1 

13% 

1 

13% 

8 

Other 

12 

36% 

13 

39% 

6 

18% 

2 

6% 

33 

Unspecified 

16 

43% 

4 

11% 

7 

19% 

10 

27% 

37 

Total 

440 

41% 

295 

28% 

204 

19% 

129 

12% 

1,068 

White  includes  Portuguese. 
Black  includes  Cape  Verdean 


STAGES  IN  THE  ADOPTION  PROCESS 

Continuous  Time  in  Placement 
(Most  Recent  Placement  Entry  to  Leaving  for  Adoption) 

Continuous  time  in  placement  begins  with  a  child's  most  recent  entrance  to 
placement  and  ends  when  the  child  leaves  placement  for  adoption.  Children  adopted  in 
FY'94  spent  3.9  years  (median)3  in  placement  (Table  13).  The  chart  below  shows  various 
stages  in  the  adoption  process.  Time  (median)  intervals  between  stages  are  presented  in 
Table  13  on  the  following  page. 


Most  Recent 

► 

Goal  of 

Legally  Free 
for  Adoption 

Adoption 
Finalization 

Placement  Entry 

Adoption 

(*)  Placement  with 

Adopts 

/e  Parent(s) 

(*)  Depending  on  the  case,  a  child  could  be  placed  with  a  potential  adoptive  parent  at  any  time  in 
the  adoption  process. 


The  median  represents  the  middle  value  of  a  population.  In  other  words,  half  of  the  children  have  been 
in  placement  for  a  period  of  time  greater  than  the  median  value  and  half  have  been  in  placement  for  a 
period  less  than  the  median  value. 
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TABLE  13.  Continuous  Time  Spent  in  Various  Stages  of  the  Adoption  Process,  FY'94 


Median  Continuous  Time  in  Placement 


Adoption  Process 

All  Children 

(yrs) 

White  Children 
(yrs) 

Black  Children 

(y«) 

Hispanic  Children 

Beginning  Stage 

Ending  Stage 

(yrs) 

Most  Recent  Placement  Entry 

Placement  with  Adoptive  Parent 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

1.25 

Most  Recent  Placement  Entry 

Goal  of  Adoption 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

Goal  of  Adoption 

Free  for  Adoption 

1.5 

145 

1.5 

1.5 

Free  for  Adoption 

Adoption  Finalization 

0.9 

0J 

1.1 

1JB 

Most  Recent  Placement  Entry 

Adoption  Finalization 

3.9 

3.8 

4.2 

4.1 

Note:  All  Children  includes  Asian,  Other,  and  Unspecified  race/ethnic  rty. 

The  summation  of  median  values  determined  for  each  stage  does  not  equal  the  overall  median  value  due  to  the 
distribution  of  the  data  within  stages. 


The  length  of  time  from  placement  entry  to  placement  with  an  adoptive  parent  was 
approximately  8.5  months  (Table  13).  In  general,  children  were  already  in  placement  with 
the  family  that  adopted  them  when  adoption  was  chosen  as  their  permanent  plan.  In  fact, 
for  262  children,  their  eventual  adoptive  family  was  their  first  placement.  The  elapsed 
time  between  entering  placement  and  setting  a  permanency  goal  of  adoption  was  1 . 1  years 
(median)  (Table  13).  After  establishing  a  goal  of  adoption,  the  median  time  to  legally  free 
the  children  was  1.5  years.  It  took  almost  11  months  to  finalize  the  adoption.4  These 
statistics  point  out  critical  needs:  expediting  court  processes  and  finding  adoptive  homes, 
especially  for  minority  children. 

Over  time,  the  implementation  of  Chapter  303  by  DSS  should  result  in  earlier 
development  of  permanency  plans  and  more  expeditious  movement  of  cases  through  the 
courts.  DSS  social  workers  are  making  permanency  determinations  for  children  according 
to  Chapter  303;  however,  resource  limitations  in  the  court  system  still  delay  adoption 
proceedings.  Although  Chapter  303  will  be  a  major  asset  in  reducing  the  time  children 
spend  in  care,  it  has  only  been  in  effect  for  one-and-a-half  years  (as  of  June  30,  1994— the 
end  of  FY'94).  With  each  successive  year,  Chapter  303's  impact  on  expediting  legal 
proceedings  will  become  more  evident.  The  impact  of  Chapter  303  on  freeing  children 
will  be  monitored  in  subsequent  reports. 


4  The  period  from  freeing  a  child  to  finalizing  the  child's  adoption  includes  the  time  to  find  an  adoptive 
home  and  the  time  a  child  placed  with  an  adoptive  family  must  wait  before  the  adoption  is  legalized.  The 
waiting  period  ("trial  period")  imposed  by  the  court  is  dependent  on  how  long  the  child  has  been  living 
with  the  adoptive  family.  For  a  "new"  recruited  home  the  legalization  period  is  6  months.  There  is  no 
trial  period  if  the  child  has  been  in  a  foster  home  for  6  or  more  months. 
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Children  in  placement  for  more  than  two  years  accounted  for  88%  of  the  finalized 
adoptions  in  FY'94  (Table  14  and  Fig.  5).  Race/ethnicity  was  a  factor  in  the  length  of  stay 
in  substitute  care.  Eighty-four  percent  of  white,  91%  of  Hispanic,  and  93%  of  black 
children  were  in  placement  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  adoption  in  FY'94  (Table  14 
and  Fig. 6).  Median  length  of  stay  from  placement  entry  to  adoption  finalization  was  3.8 
years  for  white,  4. 1  years  for  Hispanic,  and  4.2  years  for  black  children  (Table  13). 

Compared  to  white  and  Hispanic  children,  it  took  less  time  (median  6  months)  to 
place  black  children  with  their  eventual  adoptive  parents  (Table  13).  Perhaps  this  is  partly 
because  black  children  were  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  foster  care  with  relatives  (Table 
12).  It  took  relatively  more  time  to  place  Hispanic  children  with  an  adoptive  family  (1 .25 
years)  and  more  time  to  set  a  goal  of  adoption  following  their  entry  to  placement  (Table 
13).  The  time  required  to  legally  free  children  for  placement  was  not  affected  by  the 
race/ethnicity  of  the  child.  Once  freed,  white  children  had  their  adoptions  finalized  in 
approximately  10  months  whereas  Hispanic  and  black  children  waited  12  and  13  months, 
respectively. 

Table  14.  Adopted  Children:  Continuous  Time  in  Placement  by  Ethnicity/Race,  FY'94 


Continuous 
Time  in 


Ethnicity/Race 


Placement 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Unspecified 

Total 

(Years) 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.       % 

.5  or  Less 

2 

* 

1 

* 

2 

2% 

1 

2% 

— 

— 

6        1% 

.5to1 

9 

2% 

4 

1% 

— 

- 

1 

2% 

- 

— 

14        1% 

>1  to  1.5 

17 

3% 

5 

1% 

2 

2% 

2 

5% 

2 

5% 

28        3% 

>1.5  to  2 

30 

6% 

10 

3% 

3 

3% 

1 

2% 

1 

3% 

45        4% 

>2to4 

236 

44% 

130 

39% 

48 

41% 

23 

56% 

19 

51% 

456      43% 

>4 

215 

40% 

182 

54% 

58 

50% 

11 

27% 

14 

38% 

480      45% 

Unavailable 

27 

5% 

5 

1% 

4 

3% 

2 

5% 

1 

3% 

39        4% 

Total 

536 

100% 

337 

100% 

117 

100% 

41 

100% 

37 

100% 

1,068    100% 

=  Less  than  1  %  after  rounding-off. 


Figure  5.  Adopted  Children: 
Continuous  Time  in  Placement,  FY'94 
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NOTE:  Figure  does  not  include  39  children  for  whom  the  time  from  placement  entry  to  adoption 
could  not  be  determined. 
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Figure  6.  Continuous  Time  From  Most  Recent  Placement  Entry 

To  Adoption  Finalization 
FY'94 

Ethnicity/Race  of  Adopted  Children 


536  White  Children 

5%  2%  9% 


40% 


44% 


50- 

1  Yr 

■  >1 

-2  Yrs 

B>2 

-4  Yrs 

D>4Yrs 

E3  Unknown 

337  Black  Children 

1% 

1%J* 

B0-1  Yr 

'Hi 

■  >1  -2  Yrs 

54%   \ 

Jl 

I    39% 

ID  >2  -  4  Yrs 
□  >4Yrs 

\^_Jj}jir 

0  Unknown 

117  Hispanic  Children 

3%  2%  .„, 

o-»        4% 

B0-1  Yr 

■  >1  -2  Yrs 

50% 

41% 

m  >2  -  4  Yrs 
□  >4Yrs 

□  Unknown 

78  Other/Unspecified  Children 

3%  4%8% 

B0-1  Yr 

33%       /      fJaMS, 

■  >1  -2  Yrs 

B  >2  -  4  Yrs 
□  >4Yrs 

■  Unknown 

soto 

NOTE:  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding-off. 


From  FY' 87  to  FY' 93,  the  proportion  of  adopted  children  who  have  been  in 
placement  for  more  than  2  years  has  been  increasing  while  the  proportion  in  placement  for 
2  years  or  less  has  been  decreasing  (Table  15).  Consequently,  the  median  time  in 
substitute  care  has  risen  from  2.9  to  3.9  years  (Fig.  7).  Length  of  stay  did  not  change 
from  FY'93  to  FY'94. 

At  the  start  of  FY'94,  70%  of  the  4,244  children  in  placement  with  a  goal  of 
adoption  had  been  in  care  for  more  than  two  years.  The  DSS  adoption  initiative  was 
focused  on  this  backlog  of  children  waiting  for  adoption.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  median  length  of  stay  for  children  adopted  in  FY'94  remained  high.  Our  success 
in  securing  adoptions  for  these  long-term  children,  is  reflected  in  the  high  value  for  median 
time  in  care  (prior  to  adoption). 
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Table  15.  Continuous  Time  in  Placement  Prior  to  Leaving  for  Adoption,  FY'83  -  FY'94 


Continuous  Time  ir 

i  Placement  (y 

rs) 

.5  or 

Less 

>.5  to  1 

>1to1.5 

>1.5to2 

>2to4 

>4 

Unavailable 

Total 

Fiscal  Year 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

1987 

16 

3% 

39 

8% 

66 

14% 

36 

8% 

126 

27% 

145 

32% 

32 

7% 

460 

1988 

21 

4% 

26 

5% 

39 

7% 

73 

14% 

191 

36% 

159 

30% 

27 

5% 

536 

1989 

8 

1% 

37 

6% 

44 

7% 

41 

7% 

272 

46% 

170 

29% 

17 

3% 

589 

1990 

16 

3% 

22 

4% 

35 

6% 

49 

9% 

247 

45% 

168 

30% 

17 

3% 

554 

1991 

10 

2% 

15 

3% 

33 

6% 

49 

8% 

268 

45% 

212 

36% 

8 

1% 

595 

1992 

9 

2% 

14 

2% 

25 

4% 

44 

7% 

285 

48% 

217 

36% 

5 

1% 

599 

1993 

9 

1% 

7 

1% 

17 

2% 

38 

5% 

311 

44% 

325 

46% 

2 

• 

709 

1994 

6 

1% 

14 

1% 

28 

3% 

45 

4% 

456 

43% 

480 

45% 

39 

4% 

1,068 

NOTE:  Precentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding-off. 
(*)  Less  than  1%  after  rounding-off. 


Figure  7.  Continuous  Time  (Median)  in  Placement 
Prior  to  Adoption:  FY'87  -  FT94 
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GUARDIANSHIP  CHILDREN 

Guardianship  is  a  permanent  plan  designed  to  provide  a  stable,  positive 
environment  to  children  who  cannot  be  returned  home  or  adopted.  To  be  considered  for 
the  program,  a  child  must  be  at  least  12  years  old,  or  part  of  a  sibling  group  where  one 
sibling  is  at  least  12  years  old.  Exceptions  are  made  when  a  child  has  needs  that  make 
guardianship  the  best  alternative  available.  All  exceptions  to  the  12-year  age  limit  must  be 
authorized  by  the  DSS  Regional  Director.  In  addition,  the  court  may  appoint  a  relative  as 
the  legal  guardian  of  any  age  child.  Another  consideration  not  related  to  age  is  that  a  child 
must  have  been  living  with  the  potential  guardian  for  at  least  one  year.  However,  this 
requirement  may  be  waived  if  the  Department  determines  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  child. 

During  FY' 94,  404  guardianships  were  finalized.  This  represents  the  highest 
number  of  guardianships  granted  since  the  program  began  in  1984  (Fig.  8  and  Table  16). 
Guardianships  were  most  prevalent  in  the  Boston  Region— 138  children  (Fig.  9).  The 
annual  rate  of  growth  in  guardianships  dropped  from  45%  in  FY'92  to  8%  in  FY'93 
(Table  16).  The  404  guardianships  in  FY'94  represent  a  15%  increase  over  FY'93. 
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Figure  8.  Children  with  Guardianships  Granted 
(FY'85  -  FV94) 
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Table  16.  Children  with  Guardianships  Granted  (FY'85  ■  FY'94) 

Guardianships     Annual  Change 
Fiscal  Year  No.  % 


1985 

54 

— 

1986 

86 

59% 

1987 

180 

109% 

1988 

216 

20% 

1989 

262 

21% 

1990 

237 

-10% 

1991 

224 

-5% 

1992 

325 

45% 

1993 

350 

8% 

1994 

404 

15% 
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Figure 

;  9.  Guardianship  Children  by  DSS  Region 
FY'94 
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During  FY'94,  202  girls  and  195  boys  received  guardians.5  Sixty  percent  (242)  of 
these  children  were  under  12  years  old.  Most  of  the  children  who  received  guardianships 
despite  being  under  12  years  old  are  included  in  the  following  two  categories  of  children: 
212  children  in  80  sibling  groups  and/or  220  children  with  relatives  where  there  is  no  age 
requirement  for  guardianship. 


Ethnicity/Race 

The  Southeastern  Region  completed  the  highest  number  of  guardianships  for  white 
children  (38)  (Table  17).  Guardianships  were  finalized  for  104  black  children  in  the 
Boston  Region.  Guardianships  for  Hispanic  children  were  most  prevalent  in  the  Western 
(20),  Northeastern  (14),  and  Boston  (14)  Regions.  From  FY'93  to  FY'94,  guardianships 
rose  48%  for  black  children,  increased  28%  for  Hispanic  children,  and  dropped  2%  for 
white  children  (Table  18). 


At  the  time  of  the  ASSIST  extract  run-date,  sex  was  unspecified  for  5  children. 
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Table  17.  Guardianship  Children:  DSS  Region  and  Ethnicity/Race,  FY'94 


Ethnicity/Race 


White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Unspecified 

Total 

DSS  Regions 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.         % 

West 

16 

23% 

18 

26% 

20 

29% 

4 

6% 

11 

16% 

69    100% 

Central 

29 

74% 

1 

3% 

5 

13% 

4 

10% 

- 

— 

39    100% 

Northeast 

25 

58% 

2 

5% 

14 

33% 

2 

5% 

- 

— 

43    100% 

Metro 

26 

62% 

9 

21% 

5 

12% 

2 

5% 

- 

— 

42    100% 

Southeast 

38 

72% 

11 

21% 

3 

6% 

1 

2% 

- 

— 

53    100% 

Boston 

16 

12% 

104 

75% 

14 

10% 

4 

3% 

- 

— 

138    100% 

CO.  (1) 

8 

40% 

7 

35% 

3 

15% 

1 

5% 

1 

5% 

20    100% 

Total 

158 

39% 

152 

38% 

64 

16% 

18 

4% 

12 

3% 

404    100% 

(1 )  Children  with  guardianships  granted  through  private  agencies  with  Central  Office  contracts. 


Table  18.  Guardianship  Children:  Ethnicity/Race,  FY'87  -  FY'94 


Ethnicity/Race 


White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Unspecified 

Total 

Fiscal  Year 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.         % 

No. 

% 

No. 

1987 

121 

67% 

35 

19% 

13 

7% 

6        3% 

5 

3% 

180 

1988 

127 

59% 

55 

25% 

10 

5% 

16        7% 

8 

4% 

216 

1989 

158 

60% 

69 

26% 

18 

7% 

15        6% 

2 

1% 

262 

1990 

145 

61% 

62 

26% 

18 

8% 

9       4% 

3 

1% 

237 

1991 

123 

55% 

53 

24% 

35 

16% 

9       4% 

4 

2% 

224 

1992 

153 

47% 

106 

33% 

44 

14% 

18        6% 

4 

1% 

325 

1993 

161 

46% 

103 

29% 

50 

14% 

24       7% 

12 

3% 

350 

1994 

158 

39% 

152 

38% 

64 

16% 

18       4% 

12 

3% 

404 

NOTE:  Precentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding-off. 


Continuous  Time  in  Placement:  Entry  to  Leaving  for  Guardianship 

DSS  regulations  state  that  a  child  must  reside  in  the  same  unrelated  placement  for 
at  least  one  year  to  be  eligible  for  the  guardianship  program.  Children  in  placement  with 
relatives  (54%  of  FY'94  guardianships)  do  not  have  the  same  time  requirements.  Other 
exceptions  to  the  one-year  period  must  be  authorized  by  the  regional  director. 

Children  who  received  guardianships  during  FY'94  spent  a  median  time  of  3.4 
years  from  the  most  recent  placement  entry  to  the  granting  of  a  guardianship  (Fig.  10). 
Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  children  were  in  placement  for  more  than  2  years  before  securing 
a  guardianship  (Table  19  and  Fig.  1 1).  Comparing  FY'93  to  FY'94,  showed  a  substantial 
growth  in  the  number  of  children  in  placement  for  more  than  four  years  (Table  19).  This 
accounted  for  the  significant  rise  in  the  median  time  spent  in  care  (Fig.  10).  The  148 
children  who  were  in  placement  for  over  four  years  in  FY'94  were  comprised  of  74 
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children  under  12  years  old,  69  adolescents,  and  5  individuals  whose  age  was  unknown. 
Seventy-nine  (53%)  of  the  148  children  were  black  and  17  (1 1%)  were  Hispanic. 


Figure  10.  Continuous  Time  (Median)  in  Placement 
Prior  to  Guardianship:  FY'87  -  FY'94 
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Table  19.  Continuous  Time  in  Placement  Prior  to  Leaving  for  Guardianship,  FV90  -  FY'94 


Continuous  Time  in  Placement  (yrs) 

.5  or 

Less 

>.5  to  1 

>1to1.5 

>1.5to2 

>2to4 

>4 

Unavailable 

Total 

Fiscal  Year 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

%. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

1990 

17 

7% 

17 

7% 

39 

16% 

27 

11% 

86 

36% 

39 

16% 

12 

5% 

237 

1991 

16 

7% 

17 

8% 

25 

11% 

36 

16% 

87 

39% 

30 

13% 

13 

6% 

224 

1992 

18 

6% 

33 

10% 

27 

8% 

44 

14% 

132 

41% 

51 

16% 

20 

6% 

325 

1993 

22 

6% 

27 

8% 

40 

11% 

35 

10% 

144 

41% 

72 

21% 

10 

3% 

350 

1994 

31 

8% 

27 

7% 

19 

5% 

22 

5% 

129 

32% 

148 

37% 

28 

7% 

404 

NOTE:  Precentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding-off. 


Figure  11.  Guardianship  Children: 
Continuous  Time  in  Placement,  FY'94 
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As  with  adoption,  ethnicity/race  had  an  impact  on  the  length  of  time  it  took  to 
secure  a  guardianship.  Sixty  percent  of  white  and  64%  of  Hispanic  children  were  in 
placement  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  guardianship  (Fig.  12).  In  contrast,  90%  of 
black  children  waited  more  than  two  years.  This  was  a  dramatic  change  from  FY' 93, 
when  the  proportions  were  31%,  46%,  and  44%,  white,  Hispanic,  and  black  children, 
respectively.  DSS  staff  were  successful  in  securing  guardianships  for  a  group  of  children 
who  had  been  in  placement  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  could  not  be  returned 
home.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  adoption  was  not  a  feasible  alternative  for  these  children. 


Figure  12.  Continuous  Time  From  Most  Recent  Placement  Entry  to  Guardianship 
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NOTE:  Figure  does  not  include  28  children  for  whom  the  time  from  placement  entry  to  guardianship  could  not  be 
determined. 
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ADOPTION  AND  GUARDIANSHIP  SUBSIDIES 

Providing  care  and  medical  attention  can  be  a  considerable  financial  burden  for 
adoptive  parents  and  guardians  of  special-needs  children.  Families  and  individuals 
interested  in  becoming  adoptive  or  guardian  resources  for  these  children  are  unable  to  do 
so  without  a  form  of  financial  aid.  Subsidies,  based  on  the  special  needs  of  the  child, 
range  from  providing  medical  assistance  (Medicaid)  to  providing  financial  assistance 
beyond  the  standard  subsidy  rate6  through  the  Supplemental  Reimbursement  Program. 


Adoption  Subsidies 

In  FY' 94,  837  (78%)  of  the  709  adoptions  were  subsidized.   Compared  to  FY' 93, 
the  number  of  adoption  subsidies  was  30%  higher  (Table  20). 


Table  20.  Adoption  Subsidies,  FY'88  -  FY'94 


Annual 

Change  in 

Total 

Adoptions 

Percentage 

Subsidized 

Adoptions 

Subsidized 

Subsidized 

Adoptions 

Fiscal  Year 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1988 

536 

457 

85% 

1989 

589 

465 

79% 

2% 

1990 

554 

454 

82% 

-2% 

1991 

595 

495 

83% 

9% 

1992 

599 

511 

85% 

3% 

1993 

709 

642 

91% 

26% 

1994 

1,068 

837 

78% 

30% 

Equivalent  to  the  basic  foster  care  rate  of  $13.65  per  day  for  children  under  13  years  old  and  $16.20  per 
day  for  children  13  or  older. 
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Thirty-two  percent  (265)  of  all  adoption  subsidies  went  to  children  with  emotional 
"disabilities,"  and  27%  (224)  to  minority  children.  Annual  changes  in  the  number  of 
children  with  particular  special  needs  is  presented  below.  Note  the  substantial  increases  in 
children  more  than  12  years  old  and  minority  group  children.  This  is  a  significant 
achievement,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  find  adoptive  homes  for  these  groups  of  children. 


Special  Needs 

Number  of  Children 

%  Annual  Change 

Emotional  Disability7 

265 

46% 

Minority  Group8 

224 

66% 

Physical  Disability 

115 

10% 

Sibling  Group9 

112 

-10% 

Child  more  than  12  years  old 

53 

130% 

Emotional  Bonds10 

47 

-18% 

Mental  Disability 

21 

24% 

'Examples  are  diagnosed  personality,  behavioral,  or  psychiatric  disorders. 

8Racial  or  ethnic  factors 

includes  half-siblings  who  should  remain  together. 

1  Significant  emotional-psychological  tie  with  foster  parents  (child  has  resided  with  foster  parent  for  one 

or  more  years  and  separation  would  adversely  affect  the  child's  development  if  not  adopted  by  them). 
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Guardianship  Subsidies 

In  FY' 94,  290  (72%)  of  the  404  guardianships  granted  were  subsidized.  This  was 
a  26%  increase  over  the  previous  year  (Table  21). 


Table  21.  Guardianship  Subsidies,  FY'88  -  FY'94 


Annual 

Change  in 

Total 

Guardianships 

Percentage 

Subsidized 

Guardianships 

Subsidized 

Subsidized 

Guardianships 

Fiscal  Year 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1988 

216 

152 

70% 

— 

1989 

262 

167 

64% 

10% 

1990 

237 

128 

54% 

-23% 

1991 

224 

151 

67% 

18% 

1992 

325 

168 

52% 

11% 

1993 

350 

230 

66% 

37% 

1994 

404 

290 

72% 

26% 

Children  Receiving  Subsidies  at  the  End  of  FY'94 

At  the  end  of  FY'94,  4,802  children  were  receiving  adoption  subsidies  and  973 
children  were  receiving  guardianship  subsidies.  Compared  to  FY' 93,  this  represents  an 
8%  increase  in  adoption  subsidies  and  a  17%  increase  in  guardianship  subsidies. 
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